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CHURCH-GOING BY WATER. 


One crowded hour of glorious life 
Ts worth an age without a name. 
Str WALTER Scort. 


ROWING TO CHURCH. 


TRAVELLER in Finland describes their 

A custom of rowing to church. The 

‘church boats’’ will sometimes hold 

as many as a hundred persons, some twenty of 
whom row at a time. 

It is the custom for every one to take a turn 
at rowing; and, as the church is often far away, 
it is no unusual thing for the church boat to 
start on Saturday night, when the Sabbath is 
really supposed to begin. It is an interesting 
sight to see the peasants arriving at the water- 
side on Saturday evening at the appointed 
time for starting to their devotions, with their 
little bundles of best clothes. 

They are all very friendly, and, as they row 
to the church, they generally sing; for there is 
no occasion on which a number of Finns meet 
together that they do not burst into song. 
Arrived at the church, they put up for the 


. 


night at the homesteads roundabout, for the 
church is often some distance even from the 
village; or, if balmy summer, they lie down 
beneath the trees, and under the stars take 
their rest. 

When morning comes, the women don their 
black frocks, the black or white head-scarfs, 
take their Bibles, neatly folded up in white 
handkerchiefs, from their pockets, and gener- 
ally prepare themselves for the great event of 
the week. When the church service, which 
lasts. some hours, is over, they either turn up 
their skirts, or, more often than not, take off 
their best things, and, putting them back into 
the little bundles, prepare to row home again. 
The church boats are, of course, only used in 
the summer. In the winter the route is much 
shortened by the universal snow and ice, 
which makes it possible to sledge over land 
and sea alike. 


We are too fond of our own will. We want to 
be doing what we fancy mighty things; but the 
great point is to do small things, when called to do 
them, in a right spurit. CECIL. 


HUNTING FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER. 


Doris, in her gown of white, 
Gayly dotted over 

With tiny sprays of posies bright, 
Hunts the four-leaved clover. 


In the meadow with the bees 
All about her humming, 
All impatient till she sees 
If good luck is coming. 


Doris, in her ruffled gown, 
Hunting four-leaved clover, 

As she searches up and down, 
Hums this ditty over: 


“Three, let be! Five, let thrive ! 
Pass the six-leaf over ! 

But four-leaf pluck: it brings good luck, 
Bonny four-leaved clover!” 


How I wish that I might go 
Through life a happy rover, 
With playmate Doris, to and fro, 
Hunting four-leaved clover |! 
Selected. 
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For Every Other Sunday. : , 
LIFE’S REFUSALS. 
BY ARTHUR EK. LOCKE. 


By that which is withheld I learn 
God’s goodness unto me : 

When all those things for which I yearn, 
Afar I dimly see, 

And know that I may not attain 
All that my heart does crave, 

Then makes my soul an unseen gain, 
Then is my spirit brave ! 

And so, when like the mountain peaks 
Vain aspirations rise, 

A yoice within me calmly speaks, 
‘* Be thou content and wise !” 


For Every Other Sunday. 
WHAT CHICORY BLUE KNEW. 


BY BERTHA LOUISE BOYD. 


o. HIC-O-REE! Chic-o-ree! Hear me, 

& hear me, dearie!’’ sang Goldfinch, as 

he flew lightly along the edge of a 
meadow. ; 

‘Here Lam,”? answered Chicory Blue, hold- 
ing her petals so that Goldfinch might stop 
and rest. He was a beautiful little fellow, his 
throat, breast, and back pure yellow, while on 
his head was a jet black cap, and his wings 
and tail were black. 

Chicory Blue and Goldfinch were old friends. 
Some thought Chicory just a stiff, common 
weed; but Goldfinch with his gentle ways and 
sweet disposition had found out that even 
every common weed is good for something, if 
it only helps hold a spider’s web in place. 
Goldfinch loved to look at Chicory’s beautiful 
blue blossoms with their finely notched petals. 
The stalk was several feet high; but the 
flowers nearest the ground always opened 
before those at the top, as though they were 
doing their best to cover up the dry, sandy 
earth beneath them. 

‘““Why do you grow here in this ditch?” 
asked Goldfinch. 

‘“You see the roadside is so bare and ugly 
that I thought my blue blossoms might 
brighten it up-a bit,’’ modestly replied Chic- 
ory, ‘‘and so Il moved here in July. I like to 
live where I am most needed.” 

‘‘Are you ever lonely ?’’ asked Goldfinch, 

‘“No, because so many of our family live 
near by. Dandelion, Goldenrod, Aster, Thistle, 
and Burdock are all related, because we all 
belong to the Composite Family. I love to 
watch Cousin Black-eyed Susan wave in the 
breeze, too, and it amuses me when Burdock 
clings to people who go too near; for they 
have such a time trying to pick off the bunches 
of seeds from their clothes, and they never 
suspect that they are really helping Burdock 
scatter seed all the while! So you see I have 
a good deal to watch.” 

‘*In what way are you all most alike ? 

‘“ We each have a great many perfect little 
flowers all huddled close together. The sun- 
flower is like us in that way, too. It is not 
one big flower at all, as most people think, 
but hundreds of tiny perfect flowers closely 
crowded into one large head.”’ 

‘““How wonderful Nature is!’’ exclaimed 
Goldfinch. ‘'Do you live in any other coun- 
tries??? ; 

“Yes, chicory lives in Holland, Belgium, 
France, and Germany. The ancient Egyp- 
tians, Greeks, and Romans cultivated chicory 
on purpose for the leaves. So, you see, I be- 


long to a pretty old family,”? concluded Chic- 
ory. ‘'ButIdo not care to talk about it very 
much, because so many other things are more 
interesting. Now tell me what you have been 
doing since I left, last September.”’ 

‘‘ When I put aside my gay colors late in the 
fall,’ began Goldfinch, ‘‘I wore a grayish- 
brown suit, a yellowish crown, with yellow 
about my throat and whitish underneath; and 
most people never knew me for the same bird. 
They never imagined that I always join the 
winter birds, and live here all the year round.” 

This even surprised Chicory, for Goldfinch 
seemed too small to brave the cold winter 
storms, 

‘‘ What did you have to eat ?.”” 

‘‘We were pretty thankful for whatever we 
could find,”? cheerily replied Goldfinch. He 
always made the best of things, and never 
grew discontented even when his favorite dan- 
delion and thistle seeds could not be found. 
Birch buds were among his dainties, too. 

‘‘Often people plant sunflowers on purpose 
for us, because they know how much we love 
the seeds. Last winter a little boy fed us 
from the window during the snow-storms, and 
we will never forget him,”’ 

‘‘How glad you must have been to have 
spring come!”’ said Chicory. 

“Yes; but I enjoy every season of the year. 
When April came, I put on my gay suit 
again; although my wife and I did not go to 
housekeeping until June.”’ 

‘¢Do tell me about your house,’’ urged Chic- 
ory. : d 

“Tt was just the very prettiest home that 
was ever built without hands!’’ Goldfinch 
was so enthusiastic about it that he almost 
tumbled: off Chicory’s petals in his great ex- 
citement, ‘First, we made it of bark and fine 
grass, and then we lined it with a good layer 
of plant-down. We were very careful to put 
it high enough up to be safe, and the whole 
time not one bit of harm came to our pretty 
bluish-white eggs. We were so happy that 
we took every chance we could find to show 
it. One day I was singing my sweetest mel- 
ody, when a lady exclaimed, ‘Just hear that 
canary!’ We did.not wonder at her, because 
our song is something like it; and then, before 
long, we were busy as could be, feeding our 
young ones, and helping them off the nest.” 

And so:Chicory Blue:knew why she and 
Goldfinch were so contented. They were so 
busy living for others, they did not stop to 
think much about themselves. 


THE MANUFACTURE OF PINS. 


N 1775 a prize was given to the colonist of 
Carolina who produced the first native 
pins and needles. During the War of 

1812, when, owing to restrictions upon com- 
merce, the price of pins rose to the enormous 
sum of $1 per paper, the manufacture was 
actually started in the United States, but does 
not seem to have met with success, as the 
enterprise was soon abandoned. The industry 
was not fairly started in this country until the 
year 1836. ; 

_The early pins in this country, as in Eng- 
land, were made with globular heads of fine 
twisted wire, made separately and secured to 
the shank by compression from a falling block 
and die. These old pins had the misfortune 
of often parting with their heads. It was to 
overcome this difficulty that the attention of 
early inventors was directed. The solid- 
headed pin, in common use to-day, took the 
place of the old form about 1840. 


THREE LITTLE RULES. 


THREE little rules we all should keep 
To make life happy and bright : 

Smile in the morning, smile at noon, 
And keep on smiling at night! 


STELLA GEORGE STERN, in August 
St. Nicholas. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE MAGIC MIRROR. 


BY ALVA DEANE, 


NCE upon a time there was a little girl 
named Ellen, who was usually good in 
the day-time; but, when night-time 

came, she was often naughty because she did 
not like to go to bed. She would always dilly 
dally, dilly dally, and sometimes she would 
fret and cry. 

‘““How can you trouble me so!”’ her poor 
mother would say,—‘t you, my only child, and 
your father way off on the sea!”’ 

Ellen’s home was on the seashore. She 
liked to play on the beach; and sometimes she 
liked to sit still on the sand, looking off at 
the ships far out on the blue water, and 
wondering when her father would come sail- 
ing home again. Another beautiful place 
where Ellen liked to play was in the deep 
woods beyond the meadow which lay behind 
the house. 

One day, when she had wandered a long 
way into the woods, she came upon a great 
hollow tree with a narrow opening, like a door. 
She slipped through this little door, and found 
that the inside of the tree was lighted by 
what appeared to be a low circular window, 
about as large round as her head; but, when 
she tried to look through the window, she 
started back in surprise to see only the reflec- 
tion of her own bright face. 

‘‘Oh, ho! Oh, ho! You thought this magic 
mirror a window, did you?” she heard a 
queer little voice say; and there on top of the 
mirror frame sat an elf grinning at her. He 
was no bigger than her finger, and wore a 
pointed hat on his head and,pointed shoes on 
his tiny feet. 

‘¢ Would you like to look ata picture in the 
mirror?’ he asked. ‘‘Think first what you 
wish most to see, and then tap three times on 
the glass.” 

Ellen felt a wee bit frightened at the strange 
little creature, and she thought just then that 
she would rather see her mother than any- 
thing else in the world. She tapped on the 
mirror three times; and, sure enough, there 
appeared, like a pretty picture in its round 
frame, her mother standing at the door of 
their home, making a trumpet at her mouth 
with her hands. The little girl thought that 
she must be calling ‘‘ Ellen, Ellen, Ellen!”’ 
So she ran home as fast as she could go. 

The next day she went through the meadow 
and far into the deep woods; but, though she 
hunted for hours, she could not find the 
hollow tree. On the third day, after a long 
search, she found it. She had been thinking 
all the way that she would like most of all to 
get a peep at her father in the mirror, for it 
was many months since she had seen him, 
Once inside the tree, by the light of the 
mirror she looked all about for the elf; but 
he was riot there. Then she tapped boldly on 
the glass three times. Oh, what a beautiful 
picture appeared! It was a great white ship 
sailing on the blue sea; and pacing the deck 
was the captain, Ellen’s own dear father. It 


. 


seemed as if it were really he looking directly 
at her. 

‘““Q papa, papa!’’ she cried. But the pict- 
ure was gone, 

If she could only come every day and look at 
her father! But how to find the tree, that 
was the question. Nowa bright thought came 
to her. She was holding in her hand a bunch 
of daisies that she had picked as she came 
through the meadow. These she would stick 
into the bushes and ferns as she went home, 
and by their help she could find her way back 
again. 

The next day as she ran along through the 
woods, guided by the daisies still fresh in the 
morning dew, she said to herself: ‘‘I will take 
the mirror home to-day, and hang it on the 
wall in my bedroom. Then I can see papa 
whenever I choose. Mamma can see him, too. 
How pleased she will be!” , 

It was easy to take down the mirror, for it 
was hanging ona thorn driven into the tree. 
It was light to carry, too; but Ellen, running 
swiftly along with her treasure, tripped and 
fell, and the mirror struck a rock and was 
shattered into a thousand pieces. Poor little 
Ellen! Her knees were scratched and bleed- 
ing, but that was nothing to the loss of the 
mirror. It was no wonder that she sat down 
and cried, all alone in the woods. But no, 
she was not alone; for there, sitting on a bush 
before her, was the elf. Ellen was not fright- 
ened as she had been before, for this time the 
little grinning creature seemed to her like a 
friend in her trouble. 

““Oh, what shall I do?” she sobbed. — 

‘Pick up the pieces,”’ said the elf, ‘‘and take 
them to the mermaid who lives in the sea. 
She will put them together again for you.” 
Ellen spread her handkerchief on the ground, 
and dropped the pieces of broken glass into it. 
After she had gathered all the tiny bits,— and 
it took her a weary while to do it, you may 
be sure,—she gathered up the four corners of 
her handkerchief, and ran with it as fast as she 
could go, out of the woods and through the 
meadow and down to the beach. 

There she found, floating on the water, a great 
shell, It looked so much like a lovely boat 
lined with pink that Ellen was sure it was 
for her and jumped in. The shell began 
at once to float out to sea. Far from shore 
itstopped. The water became smooth as glass, 
and so clear that Ellen could look down, down 
to the bottom of the ocean. And there she 
saw — what do you think? —a mermaid seated 
in front of a cave in the rocks, twining strings 
of pearls in her golden hair! Ellen called down 
to her~ 


“ Mermaid, fair mermaid, under the sea, 
Please mend the magic mirror for me,” 


and emptied the pieces of glass into the water. 
The mermaid caught them as they sank down 
to her, and in her hands they sparkled like 
diamonds. Then she went into the cave; and 
in a minute out she came again, carrying the 
mirror, which was now good as new. Holding 
it high over her head, she rose slowly through 
the water, gently waving her silvery tail. 
Ellen had only time to catch the mirror with 
a glad ‘‘Thank you!” as it came out of the 
water, when suddenly the mermaid was gone, 
and the shell was floating swiftly shoreward. 
It did not stop till it touched the sands in 
front of Ellen’s house. 

Ellen carried the mirror carefully up to her 
pretty bedroom, and hung it on a nail over her 
bed; but, when evening came, it did not light 
her room as it bad the hollow tree, neither 
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would it give her any pictures, although she 
tapped on it over and over again, even long 
after she should: have been fast asleep. Had 
the mermaid taken the magic out of the mirror, 
or had Ellen herself done wrong to bring it 
away from the tree? Anyhow, she would 


carry it back in a few days; and, if she saw ' 


the elf, she would ask him what was the 
matter. 

There was no need of asking him, however; 
for when at last she did hang the mirror on the 
thorn in the tree, and stood back to look at it, 
the grinning elf was already sitting on the 
frame. 

‘* Oh, ho! oh, ho!’’ he said in his queer little 
voice. ‘* Well for you that you brought it back! 
The Sleep Fairy has been terribly angry at you 
for carrying away her magic mirror,.”’ 

“Why, I didn’t know it belonged to any- 
body!’ exclaimed Ellen, in great surprise. 

‘*No, so you didn’t. But you knew it didn’t 
belong to you.”’ 


“Yes,” said Ellen, feeling ashamed. ‘ But 
I didn’t think!” 
‘“*Didn’t think! Didn’t. think! Well, now 


listen, and I'll tell you something to set you 
thinking. You are not the only one who can 
see pictures in the magic mirror. The Sleep 
Fairy often taps on the glass and makes beau- 
tiful pictures appear. And every night she 
looks into the mirror to see if.all.the children 
are abed early.” 

‘‘ What does she do if they are not?” asked 
Ellen. 

‘*Oh, she punishes them!” 

‘‘She never punished me!”’ : 

‘Yes, she has, more times than you know. 
For instance, she sent you that sickness last 
spring.”’ 

‘¢Oh!?? said Ellen, in wonder. 

‘“‘And what does she do if they are abed 
early ?”’ she asked. 

‘‘She gives them presents.”’ 

ce What ? wh! 

‘““Try it every night for a year, and see.”’ 

After that every night when the Sleep Fairy 
looked into the mirror to see if all the children 
were abed early, she smiled to see Ellen in her 
little white bed fast asleep. So the good Sleep 
Fairy sent her fairy messengers with presents 
for Bllen,— pleasant dreams every night, and, 
what was still better, brightness for her eyes, 
roses for her cheeks, and health and strength 
for her body. 

When at last her father did come home from 
the sea and first saw Ellen, he exclaimed: 
‘“What! can it be possible that this is my 
little Ellen? How well and hearty she 
looks!” 

And, as he caught her up and hugged and 
kissed her, he said: ‘t Dearest child, how you 
have grown! How you have grown!” 


WORRYLAND. 


WoORRYLAND’S a wilderness 
Where no tree nor flower will grow, 
Where no sunbeam’s sweet caress 
Cheers the desert place below. 


Worryfolk are sure to frown, 
Be the weather what it may: 

Keep in sight of Sunny Town, 
And you cannot lose the way. 


Hill paths are the best, you’ll find : 
Sunshine falls on every hand. 
So beware of paths that wind 
Down the vale to Worryland. 
FRANK WALcoTrT Hurt. 
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A quill hath proved the noblest gift to man. 
BYRON. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
AT BREAKFAST TIME. 
BY ADA TAYLOR DAWES. 


AMMA said that Carl had got out of 
bed on the wrong side that morning, 
and I think she was right. What else 

could have made him so cross? He cried 
when he was taking his bath because the 
water ran into his eyes; he sulked because 
mamma put on him his blue suit instead of 
the white one; and, oh, how he fretted when 
she brushed his curls! When it came to eat- 
ing breakfast, nothing was right for him. 

‘‘T don’t like wheat,” hé, sniffed. ‘‘ Why 
didn’t Katie cook me some oats? An egg? 
Oh, dear! I should fink I might have some- 
fing nicer’n eggs! I’d ravver the bread wasn’t 
toasted! I don’t’’— 

‘OQ Carlie!’ cried his pretty auntie, coming 
in from the garden with her arms full of roses. 
‘‘There’s the dearest little fellow having his 
breakfast near the kitchen door! And, oh, 
how he is enjoying it!”’ 

‘*Ts he poor? And did Katie give him some- 
thing to eat?’ Carl was so interested that he 
forgot to frown. 

“Poor! I should think not! His mamma 
is giving him a delicious breakfast!” 

‘* At our kitchen door?’’ Carl’s eyes opened 
very wide. ‘Are they gypsies?” 

‘¢Gypsies! No,indeed! They are neighbors 
of ours. The little fellow has lived here all 
his life.” And auntie laughed outright to see 
Carl’s look of amazement. ‘‘Come,”’’ she said, 
“let us go out to see them before they go.” 

Carl followed her. When they reached the 
lilac bush at. the back door, auntie said: 
‘‘ Allow me to present to you Mrs. Hair-bird 
and her baby. Their home is in our early 
harvest apple-tree.”’ 

Yes, the ‘‘ little fellow’ that was eating his 
breakfast by the kitchen door was a baby bird. 
Did he have atable? Oh,no! Hehadamuch 
nicer way. He opened his beak as wide as he 
could, and mamma-bird ‘dropped into it the 
very nicest tidbits that she found under the 
bush. The pretty little things were very tame, 
as all hair-birds are, and allowed auntie and 
Carl to come close to them. 

‘““What are they eating?’ asked Carl, his 
face full of interest. 

‘“The mother eats seeds, but she gives her 
baby eggs an grubs for his breakfast.” 

“T don’t see any eggs,’’ eried Carl, looking 
very earnestly at the birds. 

‘They are insects’ eggs, and are too tiny for | 
you to see at this distance.” 

‘‘Ho! thatisn’t a very nice breakfast! 
can’t he have somefing better ?”’ 

“JT think his mamma knows what is best for 
him.” And auntie smiled queerly. 

Carl reddened. He thought he knew what 
she was thinking. 

‘‘He eats just what his mamma gives him, 


Why 


like I don’t,”? he remarked gravely. ‘t Oh, see, 
auntie, he’s kissing her! I know what he 
says, too, ‘Sweet, sweet, sweet!’ ?’ And Carl 


clapped his hands with delight. 

This startled the birds, and they fluttered 
away. 

‘‘Good-bye, Mr. Baby-bird,” called Carl. 
“Tm going to eat my breakfast egg now. 
And I shall kiss my mamma and call her 
‘sweet, sweet, sweet!’ ”’ 

And he did. 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
OUR WORD. 
“And as ye go, preach.””—MATT. x. 7. 


BY EMILY F, CARLETON. 


To-pAy, for us who hear, 

Christ’s message comes to each: 
As did my followers of old, 

Go ye and teach and preach, 
And take no anxious thought 

For form of word or phrase; 
If holy love but fill the heart, 

Its utterance is God’s praise. 


It is not ye that speak: 
God’s spirit speaks within. 
It pleads for truth, for right, for 
love, fi 
It warns from vice and sin; 
It bids the life be pure, 
And do what good it can. 
It tells the Fatherhood of God, 
The brotherhood of man. 


Be ours this gift of speech, 
The heaven-implanted word, 
Sown deep in good and honest heart, 
The garden of the Lord. 
Warm in the light of love, 
Strong in the truth’s firm hold, 
Our word shall bring forth precious 
fruit, 
Its yield a hundred-fold. 


For Every Other Sunday. 


MR. FINEFUR’S ADOPTED 
FAMILY. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


RS. BUNCH was the happiest 

mother-rabbit in the land. 

Her last batch of babies 

(there were six of them) was a 

batch to be proud of. Blind, naked, 

little creatures they were, and per- 

haps you and I would not have considered 

them beauties; but Mrs. Bunch did, and her 

approval was of much more consequence than 
ours. 

Somebody else thought Mrs. Bunch’s babies 
worth admiring, too. And who do you sup- 
pose it was? Why, Mr. Finefur, to be sure,— 
the handsomest black cat in the county. He 
thought Mrs. Bunch’s babies were so pretty 
that he tried to adopt them. I must tell you 
all about it. 

Mrs. Bunch lived in a wooden box in a coal- 
shed. To protect her from the inclemency of 
the weather, her owner had nailed a cover over 
the top of the box, but left an opening at the 
side large enough for her to creep in and out 
as she wished. This made the box warm 
enough for Mrs. Bunch herself, but she knew 
it would never be cosey enough for her little 
naked babies. So, some time before they were 
born, Mrs. Bunch made a comfortable lining 
for the box out of fur that she pulled from her 
own breast. When it was all padded and lined, 
Mrs. Bunch thought it was a nest fit for a king 
rabbit; and the baby rabbits thought so, too, 
when they came to live in it. 

Mr. Finefur was the pet of the family who 
lived in the second floor flat, but he was always 
prowling around the downstairs premises. He 
liked to visit with his neighbors. One day, 
when Mrs. Bunch’s babies were a few days old, 
she left them in the box, and stole out to the 
yard to stretch her limbs and hunt something 
good to eat. 

While she, was gone, Mr. Finefur came nos- 


THE INVISIBLE CHOIR— BOUGUERAU. 


were safe with him, and that no 
harm could befall her beloved fam- 
ily while they were in the care of 
such a devoted nurse as Mr, Finefur, 
And none ever did. The babies all 
lived and grew up to be fine rab- 
bits and to this day they are great 
friends with Mr. Finefur. And this 
is a true story. 


But for money and the need of tt, 
there would not be half the friendship 
an the world. It is powerful for good, 
af divinely used. Give rt plenty of arr, 
and it is sweet as the hawthorn: shut 
it up, and it cankers and breeds 
worms. 

GEORGE MACDONALD. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
IN AN OLD SHOE. 


BY L. EUGENIE ELDRIDGE. 


So, when he undressed for 
bed one night and found his old 
shoes wet and sandy, he set them 
in the wood-shed. When he went 
for them again, something had 
happened! 

A mouse had made its nest’ in 
one of the shoes, and there were 
four young mice: very red they 
appeared to Winthrop through the 
fine fur just starting to grow upon 
the surface of their skin. 
eyes were bright as beads, and 
their tails straight and stiff. Win- 
throp laughed and Jaughed, and 
called mamma to witness. 

The old mouse ran around in a 
great flurry, then scampered away, 


probably not very far from its 


ing around the box. He peeped in at the 
opening; and, when he saw the six blind babies, 
he determined on a closer acquaintance.. So he 
ushered himself into their box; and instead of 
gobbling them up, as most cats would have 
done, he began licking their little bodies quite 
affectionately. 

The little creatures, feeling something big 
and warm and furry near them, at once con- 
cluded it was their own dear mamma come 
back; and forthwith they nestled themselves 
close against him. Mr. Finefur evidently was 
not displeased with their attentions, for he 
just lay right down and let the little things 
crowd as close to him as they wanted to. 

Pretty soon Mrs. Bunch came in herself, and 
at first she was in a great fright to see Mr. 
Finefur hugging her babies; but he gave her 
several reassuring ‘‘meouws,’’ and, finding 
upon investigation that he hadn’t eaten any of 
the six, Mrs. Bunch nestled herself down on 
the other side of the box; and there they lay, 
Mr. Finefur on one side, Mrs. Bunch on the 
other, and the six babies between them. 

That was Mr. Finefur’s first visit to the 
rabbit-box, but it wasn’t his last by a good 
many. For every day regularly, for a long 
time afterwards, whenever Mrs. Bunch left the 
box, Mr. Finefur walked in, and the babies 
grew very fond of him; and, as his fur was good 
and thick and he was such a warm, cosey kind 
of a cat, they hardly knew the difference be- 
tween him and their own mamma. 

Mrs. Bunch was glad enough to leave them 
in Mr, Finefur’s charge. She felt that they 


home and babies. 

Had it been acquainted with Winthrop, it 
need not have run; for he had no wish to 
harm it. 

The nest was made of bits of newspaper the 
mother mouse had torn with her teeth, neatly 
and deftly forming a nice cradle for her babies. 

There is a sense of protection and safety in 
all animals in caring for their young. Evena 
little mouse sought the dark toe of an old shoe. 
And it is wanton cruelty to seek out the shel- 
tered nest of a bird or other harmless creature 
to ruthlessly destroy it. 

Glad life is free. My dear little girl and boy, 
respect the rights of those who enjoy it. 


EARLY PRINTING AND ILLUSTRATING. 


HE first printing-press in the United 
States began its civilizing work at 
Cambridge, Mass., in Harvard Univer- 

sity, in 1639. The first American-made illus- 
tration it is still believed is in Tully’s Almanac 
of Boston in 1698. The first American copper- 
plate portrait published in this country was 
in Increase Mather’s ‘‘Ichabod,’’ published 
in 1708. The first three engravers were 
Paul Revere, Benjamin Franklin, and Isaiah 
Thomas, who distinguished himself at the 
battle of Lexington. | 


OU DUCATION means a drawing out; and 
pe it is truly a ‘higher education’ if it 

draws one out of small prejudices, 
small prides, small desires, and small purposes, 
and leads one into the lofty life of large views, 
large tolerance, large aims, and large service.”’ 


INTHROP was a little boy, 
\/ \ very tidy in his -habits. 


Their — 


a a 
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ANGEL FACES. 


ANGEL faces! We have seen them, 
Baby faces, pure and fair, 

Brightening life’s dusty wayside, 
Buds of Eden smiling there; 

Rays of Bethlehem’s glory beaming 
From their eyes, so clear and mild; 

Lips that hardly yet can prattle, 
Speaking of the heavenly Child. 


Angel faces! We have seen them, 
Mother faces, strangely sweet, 
Where self-sacrifice and rapture, 
Holy hopes and longings, meet; ’ 
Angel faces, brooding o’er us 
As we tread our busy ways, 
Luring us to nobler efforts, 
Stilling murmurs, waking praise. 


Angel faces! We have seen them 
Bearing records of the years, 

Where the hand of Time has written 
Lines of sorrow, toil, and fears; 

But the mellow light of evening 
Like a golden halo seems, 

And the peace of God is beauty, 
Fairer than youth’s rosy dreams. 


EvizA EpMuNDsS Hewitt. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE ROAD TO SCHOOL. 


BY H. GRIFFITH. 


UST where away it winds its sunny length 
matters not. Every New England country- 
side has one of its kind. 

This particular vagrant was called ‘the 
Old South Road.’’ It turned off abruptly from 
one prosperous highway and plunged as 
abruptly into another three miles away, seem- 
ing thus at each end to have in mind no other 
thought than to facilitate travel. But alas 
for the hurrying traveller who trusted to its 
promises! A short space of undisturbed confi- 
dence was his. 

From early spring, when the hope of rab- 
bit’s tracks was uppermost, till latest autumn, 
when drifts of leaves instead of drifts of snow 
invited scrutiny, one after another invisible 
gate swung wide, and two people adventured 
within. 

First, last, and always there were the things 
to pick and munch,—the tender, green red 
leaves of the ivory plum; the sour pulp of 
scrubby yellow apples; the bark of black birch 
twigs ; the berries; and, at the very end of sum- 
mer, when all else had gone dry, the puckery 
black cherries. True, the low-running black- 
berries were held in indifferent esteem, for it 
was seldom one was found fully ripe,—always 
some little globule of red gleamed among the 
black, always some tang of acid mingled with 
the drops of sweet; and the cherries were felt 
to be unfairly filled with stones. But the 
strawberries, raspberries, and blueberries,— 

- here was room for liveliest satisfaction. 

Just midway of the road’s three miles was the 
river,— the point, perhaps, of keenest interest. 
Muskrats were known to inhabit its banks, 
and its dark pools were the haunts of fabulous 
trout: its name alone was enough to fire the 
imagination, for it was called ‘‘ Mad River.” 
What possibility of stress and storm lurked in 
those words! what suggestion of wild advent- 
ure, when uprooted trees, and sometimes 
sheep, and once even parts of a house, went 
booming down in the spring floods! And had 
not even this bridge been swept away in one 
great storm, and did not the bared tree roots 


“GOOD-BYE, PAPA!”—G. VAN DEN BOSS. 


and lopping sod each year testify to the 
water’s power? And were there not stories of 
fright and breathless haste, and men working 
bare-headed and coatless to save a threatened 
mill farther down the stream ? 

What wonder that, thinking of these things, 
the boy, at least, should let the moments go by 
unheeded; and, despite his sister’s gentle urg- 
ings, should sometimes find himself late for 
school! . 

Temptation almost as strong as that en- 
countered on the river’s bridge lay waiting at 
a certain abandoned farm-house, with roof and 


windows quite gone, and walls leaning heavily 
sidewise. 

This on ordinary days was a robber’s strong- 
hold, but, at inspired moments, ranged in char- 
acter from a ghost-haunted scene of former 
violence to a feudal castle awaiting the return 
from the wars of its victorious knight. Trum- 
pets sounded, stealthy footsteps pattered, stri- 
dent voices rang out in a blustering command 
so audible to one listener that it seemed a 
mystery the whole township was not aroused. 

To start at the scampering of some fright- 
ened mouse, and then, with thumping heart, 
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but steady step, back out toward the road; 
to toss a nonchalant, reassuring word to the 
eager, tremulous face at the gateway; to shy a 
stone indifferently at a chance squirrel, just to 
show how tirm was one’s hand,—this was in- 
toxication indeed, this was life! The glow of it 
was enough to last any boy well along toward 
home, and make him tolerant of such girls’ 
whims as expressed themselves in a desire to 
gather autumn leaves or red rose-leaves, or 
what not foolishness. 

It remained with him even till he reached 
the piece of pasture land, where the patient, 
cud-chewing Jerseys waited for him to rattle 
down the bars. This was the last stage of the 
way, but even here was a farewell touch of ex- 
citement. In a rocky angle of field opposite 
the pasture bars lurked a woodchuck’s hole, 
forever kindling hope with its possibilities, 
forever failing to satisfy expectation. That it 
had occupants was a demonstrated fact, for 
they had been seen to dive within; and once, 
in a palpitating moment, lying head down over 
the stone wall, the boy had seen a black object 
scurry by, and, making a frantic clutch, had 
caught the tip of a furry tail, only to have it 
slip through his straining fingers. 

It was the memory of this unready moment 
that haunted the spot. To have that oppor- 
tunity again, to get hands once more on that 
yielding bit of fur, to redeem that defeat,— for 
this he waited and watched and hoped, Count- 


less strategic plans were laid, many a patient: 


vigil was kept, many a trap set; but nothing 
availed, and the boy had only his dreams of 
victory for solace. : 

The spot, however, was always one of allure- 
ment, never passed without loitering steps, 
which many times were quickened only when 
there smote upon the air the imperative toot- 
ing ofa horn. This meant that the cows strag- 
gling on ahead had reached the barn, that 
milking pails ‘were ready, that the wood-bcx 
needed filling, that chore-time had arrived. It 
meant also that the square table had been 
wheeled out into the middle of the kitchen, 
and about its white cloth there was the cheer- 
ful clatter which told of dishes being laid for 
supper. : 


TRUE PRAYER. 


To say my prayer is not to pray 
Unless I mean the things I say, 
Unless I think to whom I speak, 
And with my heart God’s favor seek. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THEODORA, “THE GIFT OF GOD.” 
BY ALICE GAY JUDD. 


HEODORA sat watching the stretches 
of hot meadow-land, the dusty fields of 
corn and grain that stood motionless 

under the scorching rays of the mid-day sun, 
without seeing them. Her mind was filled 
with her own troubles to the exclusion of 
everything about her; and the sweltering heat 
and the hot, crowded car seemed a fitting but 
unnoticed background for her thoughts. 

She had been called to the city by the news 
that one of the business blocks which she 
owned had been burned the preceding day; 
and now, her business finished, she was trying 
to adjust her plans for the summer to these 
changed conditions. The fire meant the loss 
of no comforts to her, but it did mean the loss 
of all the little luxuries which she held so 
dear. Worst of all, it meant the giving up of 
a journey which she had planned to take this 


summer with several congenial friends; and 
Theodora was really thinking herself quite an 
unfortunate person when a voice suddenly 
startled her from her reverie by asking if she 
would share her seat. . ; 

Theodora looked up a trifle ungraciously. 
She would much rather have enjoyed her seat 
and her unpleasant thoughts alone. But it 
was such a pathetic figure she saw as she 
gave consent,— such a tiny old lady, with the 
whitest hair and the sweetest face Theodora 
had ever seen. She thanked her, and sank into 
the seat with such a tired sigh that Theodora 
was ashamed of her momentary ungracious- 
ness. 

‘Beats all how tired it makes me to ride in 
a wagon,’’ she said, as though apologizing for 
her sigh. ‘I’m afraid I’m getting old.” 

“Perhaps you had quite a distance to ride,” 
Theodora suggested. But the little old lady 
shook her head. 

‘tNo,’’ she said, ‘‘ only about two miles. I’ve 
been visiting Susan, my daughter-in-law that 
was.’’ Then, in response to Theodora’s in- 
quiring look, she explained. ‘‘I call her that 
because, after my son died, she married again, 
so of course there ain’t no real relationship be- 
tween us. But she always invites me to visit 
’em for a week every summer; and of course 
I always go, so’s she won’t think I have any 
unkind feelings toward her for marrying again, 
which I haven’t at all.” 

‘It is very nice of her to always remember 
you,’ Theodora said. 

‘“'Yes,”? her companion assented, ‘‘it’s real 
good of Susan; for she don’t like old folks 
very well, and I expect it’s a real trial to her 
to have me there. She’s a brisk, smart woman, 
Susan is; and old folks kind o’ worry her. 
She don’t mean to be unkind; but. she just 
don’t understand, that’s all.”? And a little 
quiver of longing crept into her voice. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ she continued, ‘‘since John died, I’ve 
lived at the Old Ladies’ Home in Winchester.”’ 

‘Why, that is my home!’’ Theodora inter- 
rupted her. ‘tAnd was John your husband?” 

‘“No, John was my baby,—the dearest boy 
that ever lived. But there, I guess all mothers 
think that. They all died of consumption,— 
my children, I mean,—and their father, too. 
But John was always so good to me. He was 
soafraid I’d be left alone at the last that he 
had his life instred for me. Seemed like I 
could hardly take the money after he was 
gone: it was like being paid for his death. 
But John, he’d always said he couldn’t die 
easy unless he knew I was taken care of. SoI 
took the money, and went to the Home.”?” And 
her voice broke a little as she finished. 

‘It’s a very pleasant place to live, isn’t it?” 
Theodora asked, her own troubles quite for- 
gotten now. 

Her companion hesitated a moment, and 
flushed painfully. ‘‘ Yes,” she said at last, 
‘it’s pleasant; but it isn’t home. But there, 
you can’t expect folks to do for you when 
they’re only paid for the doing as they would 
if they was doing it for love of you. I ain’t 
complaining; but, dearie, I just ache some- 
times for the little loving touches you get ina 
real home! ”’ 

How the words repeated themselves in Theo- 
dora’s mind after she left her companion at 
the gate of the Home. . 

When she came in sight of her own home, 
with its broad verandas, vines, flowers, and 
trees, she stopped for a moment and looked at 
it. She realized suddenly, as she never had 
before, the meaning of the word ‘‘ home,” and 
felt that, if it had been her home instead of a 


_said gravely. 


business block that had burned, her loss would 
have indeed been great beyond the value of dol- 
lars. Mrs. Judson’s (for that was the name of 
the little old lady) story came with an intimate 
force to herself. She had been left an orphan,,. 
when only a child, and she asked herself what 
her life might have been if she had been sent 
out among strangers instead of having Miss © 
Merriman’s loving care to replace that of her 
mother. 

Her life had been so pleasant and prosperous 
that she had seldom stopped to think that 
others, when they were provided with enough 
to eat and wear and a place to live, might yet 
miss the ‘‘little loving touches’ that so easily 
make or mar our daily lives. 

As she and Miss Merriman sat at dinner that 
evening, she told her of her travelling compan- 
ion and her pathetic little story. 

‘‘T had never looked at it from the other 
side before, Merrie,’ she said. ‘‘I had always 
thought such institutions a very beautiful . 
charity, and thought that the inmates should 
be very grateful, indeed, for the kindness 
which provided them with a home in their old 
age.” 

‘Ah, dear, that is just it,’ Miss Merriman 
‘“‘ We do for those less fortunate 
than ourselves, and feel a glow of conscious | 
virtue for what we have done; and then, if 
they do not respond as enthusiastically as we 
expected, we call them ungrateful, forgetting 
that mere charity is a very cold and lifeless 
virtue, if love does not go with it. You re- 
member Paul says, ‘Though you give your 
bodies to be burned, and have not love, it 
profiteth you nothing.’ ”’ 

Theodora sat silent a moment. Then she 
said seriously: ‘‘ Merrie, I am not going to let 
my disappointment spoil my summer, and I am 
going to do my best to make it a happy one 
for some one besides myself. I am going to 
invite Mrs. Judson here for the summer, and 
make it the happiest time she has known 
‘since John died.’ AndI think we can finda 
hundred little ways to put some happiness into 
the lives of some of those other old ladies. 
What do you say, Merrie? ”’ 

Miss Merriman smiled at her lovingly. ‘I 
think, dear, it is a generous thought; and the 
pleasure you will give to others will more than 
repay you for all your trouble and sacrifice.”’ 


What a happy summer it had been, Theo- 
dora thought, as she sat on the wide veranda 
one sunny September morning, watching Mrs. 
Judson and Miss Merriman as. they sat near 
her, talking and sewing. 

‘Mrs. Judson,’’ she said brightly, ‘tI really 
don’t ‘see the need of your working so hard 
this warm day; for, since you are not going 
back to the Home to-morrow, you will have 
plenty of time to finish that work.”’ 

Mrs. Judson dropped her work and looked 
at Theodora in amazement. 

‘‘ Theodora!’ she began tremulously. But 
Theodora laid her hand gently over her mouth. 

‘‘You are not to say one word,’’ she com- 
manded. We cannot get along without you.” 
Then, more seriously: ‘‘ Dear Mrs. Judson, you 
have done so much for me this summer! I 
never realized how much old people need sym- 
pathy and love and kindness, when their ac- 
tive days are over, until I knew you. And now 
you must let me show my gratitude by tak- 
ing care of you as long as you live.” 

Mrs. Judson drew the girl down to her and 
said, with tears in her eyes: ‘Theodora, do 
you know the meaning of your name? It suits 
you exactly,— Theodora, ‘the gift of God.’ ”’ 
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For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PARABLE OF THE TWO VIOLINS. 
BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


HE violins were side by side in the music- 
shop window; and, being naturally of 
an agreeable disposition, they got to 

talking, and became very confidential with 
each other. They told the story of their lives 
with the sincerity of true friendship, pretty 
much as two men might under kindred cir- 
cumstances. . 

One said: ‘I pride myself on my pedigree. 
I am a Stradivarius, and feel the importance of 
it. I ought to do something lovely in the 
world, and help to comfort its sorrows by 
sweet sounds, and put beautiful thoughts into 
the minds of men. I do not like to be handled 
by common fingers, because I know I shall not 
be appreciated; and it offends me to have some 
mere fiddler play upon me. He knows noth- 
ing about music as such, and his vile scrap- 
ing of the strings is an offence to my soul; and 
I have had to suffer this many times in the 
course of my career. But now I stand a 
chance of coming into the hands of a real 
musician, for I am marked as of a thousand 
dollars’ value. So it stands to reason that I 
shall be chosen by one who loves a good instru- 
ment, and who will treat it according to its 
merits.”’ 

‘“Well, my good friend,” said the other, 
‘vou are all right as to the future; and 
I sincerely hope you will get some genius as 
your master, one who can make the melody on 
you which makes it worth while for you to be. 
It would prove a sad fate for you to be bought 
merely by wealth and put among curiosities 
for idle gazers, and you be silent and lone and 
without admiration. 

“As for me, I am of the common sort, and 
shall have to be the comfort of some one who 
can only fiddle. My last master was of this 
class. He used to take me to his office, and, 
when he had little to do, he would pick me up 
and play ‘Home, Sweet Home,’ and such 
simple airs; but I liked it, and it did the work- 
men good. They would hum the tunes over 
after I was silent, and I have done a bit of 
- good in that manner’and am rather proud 
of it.” 

“Yes, yes, that was good, Lallow. And the 
service of every day that sweetens life is worth 
a good deal. Indeed, it is. All the same, 
there are heights to reach for the aspiring 
soul, and instruments must be provided to in- 
sure success in voicing the best. I am not 
above you, my brother; but I would be the 
means of calling on the real artist to do the 
ideal work that illumines the soul and gives it 
expression of itself, so that it may realize 
how wonderful it is.”’ 

Just then a customer came and began to ex- 
amine the instruments, and the conversation 
ended ; but the one listening to them seemed 
to hear a voice saying, Whatever you are, live 
up to what you are in common service of 
cheer or in the inspiration of high art. It is 
the doing of the best we may, and asking that 
we shall fulfil our purpose, which is the beauty 
and glory of life, as the story of the violins 
tells, and as the experience of every day 
proves, 


HE other day one of the most successful 
men now living in Boston was asked 
what plans he would suggest to young 

men entering business life to make it a success. 
His reply was, ‘‘ Energy, honesty, system, and 
economy.”’ 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A GIRL’S LIFE. 
BY JULIA FRANCES WHITON. 


TOPICS FOR CLUBS, CLASSES, AND SUNDAY 
SCHOOLS. 


Topic III. 


‘We have all of us our besetting sins, our special 
moral danger, and our special moral strength. We 
should find out what our peculiar need is, and arrange 
our life and our circumstances accordingly.’’— Jamns 
FREEMAN CrarkKn, Se/f-culture. 


HER ETHICS. 


1. What factors are most concerned in form- 
ing our characters ? 

2. What is given us as a moral counsellor ? 
How may conscience be strengthened to be an 
ever sure guide? How may it be lost to us? 

3. Are “right”? and ‘‘ wrong” relative or 
positive terms ? Illustrate. 

4, ‘*There goes John Newton but for the 
grace of God.’ Explain. 

5. Is it positive or negative goodness we 
want? What does John say about the indif- 
ferent, the ‘‘lukewarm’’? (Revelation iii. 16.) 
Why is such strong feeling upon the subject 
justitiable ? 

6. Are our temptations a good or an evil ? 
Why ? 

7. What traits of character, proverbially 
belonging to woman, is it well for us to cher- 
ish and strengthen? Which ones to guard 
against ? 

8. What characteristics, not usually con- 
sidered as belonging to her, should a woman 
cultivate ? 

9. To your mind, what traits make the 
strongest ethical character ? 

10. Give instances, real or possible, to illus- 
trate the latter part of our quotation. 


READING: 


Self-culture, Chaps. IV.,-1X., XIII., XV., 
XVI, XVII., James Freeman Clarke. 

Duties of Women, Lectures I., II., Frances 
Power Cobbe. 

Girls and Women, Chap. XIII., Harriet E. 
Paine. 


Topic IV. THINGS SPIRITUAL. 


‘‘ The Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things 
of God.”’— Paut, 1 Cor. ii. 10. 

1. What more than we have thus far spoken 
of is necessary to a fully rounded life ? 

2. What is religion ? 

3. ‘‘Each man must find out God for him- 
self.” What does it mean? Is it true? 
Why ? 

4, What does God mean to you ? 

5. What are some of the ‘‘deep things” 
meant in our quotation ? 

6. What is the soul ? 

7. What is your belief about immortality ? 

8. What is prayer? How do you feel about 
the need of prayer? The nature, time, and 
place of it ? 

9. What is your answer to the ‘‘ problem of 
evil,”’—7.e., why are sin and evil in the world ? 

10. What seems to you the purpose of life ? 
Why are we here ? a 

11. Do we develop our spiritual nature as 
much as we might? What do we lose 
thereby ? 

12. Spiritual growth: what will make it for 
you and for me ? 


“ 


READING. 
The Consciousness of God, Dole (A. U. A. 
tract). , ; 
The Faith of a Free 
(A. U. A. tract). 


Church, Crothers 


I, The Centre of Faith. 
II. Our Faith in Christ. 
Ill. Our Faith in God. 
IV. Our Faith in Man. 
V. Our Faith in Prayer. 
VI. Our Faith in Immortality. 
The Doctrine of Prayer, Dole (A. U. A. 
tract). 
Living in the 
(A. U. A. tract). 
In Tune with the Infinite, Trine. 
Self-culture, Chaps. VII., XI., James Free- 
man Clarke. , 


Upper Stories, Savage 


(Lo be continued.) 


SEED THOUGHTS. 


PuRpPOSsE is what gives life.a meaning.— 
Charles H. Parkhurst. 


Gop makes the glowworm as well as the 
star: the light in both is divine.— George Mac- 
Donald. 


A SINGLE soul is a sufficiently large world 
for the exercise of all Christian virtues or for 
the violation of all of God’s law. 


Tue book to read is not the one which thinks 
for you, but the one which makes you think. 
No book in the world equals the Bible for that. 
Dr. McCosh. 


Gop asks of us activity, less for his sake than 
for ours. He needs our deeds little, but we 
need the doing of them much. He bids us 
abound in works because He desires us to 
abound in character. It is for His own glory 
in our ultimate development that God requires 
us to give our days and years to labor in His 
name, 


Anp so I think that the last lesson of life, 
the choral song which rises from all elements 
and all angels, is a voluntary obedience, a 
necessitated freedom. Man is made of the 
same atoms as the world is: he shares the 
same impressions, predispositions, and destiny. 
When his mind is illuminated; when his heart 
is kind, he throws himself joyfully into the 
sublime order, and does by knowledge what 
the stones do by structure.— Ralph Waldo 
Hmerson, 


ConpITi0ns favorable or unfavorable to good 
character may be inherited: the thing itself, 
good character, cannot be inherited. It is a 
product, a beautiful fabric, woven upon the 
looms of personal activity, constructed out of 
aspirations and prayers, visions of the ideal 
and high resolves, dreams of a juster relation 
to men anda happier communion with God: - 
it is these turned into solid reality and shining 
like cloth of gold through the continuous effort 
to the faithful and successful will.— Rev. George 
A. Gordon. 


On the whole, we make too much of faults: the 
details of the business hide the real centre of it. 
Faults? The greatest of faults, I should say, is 
to be conscious of none, CARLYLE. 


I siEepr, and dreamed that life was beauty ; 
I woke, and found that life was duty. 
Was thy dream, then, a shadowy lie? 
Toil on, poor heart, unceasingly ; 
And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 
ELLEN StuRGIS HOOPER. 
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EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


ELvery Other Sunday is something like a de- 
partment store. For instance, on this very 
page are four departments: on the preceding 
page is another. 

Some of the good things, the ‘t department” 
things in our paper, have come through the 
suggestions of those who read Every Other 
Sunday and take an interest in it. The Editor 
is pleased that his appeal for help has been so 
cordially answered. 

The Editor has quite a small corner in this 
number, but there is room for his Chair; and 
there is space enough for the shaking of hands. 
‘‘How do you do? How is your Sunday 
School getting along! Several hundred Sun- 
day-School workers gathered, last month, in 
Worcester, Mass., and pledged themselves to 
be hopeful and faithful.” i 

Why not? The’ Sunday-School cause is 
looking up. Let us look up, and not down, 
and give: both hands! 


HOME STUDY CLUB. 


The young people are earnestly urged to search 
out the required answers to the questions below, 


which should be sentto the Editor of *‘ Every Other © 


Sunday.” 
EpITED BY Mrs. SARA SARGENT ABBOTT. 


1. Where is Guido Reni’s famous ‘‘ Aurora,” 
and what does it represent ? 

2. Of what country is Cathay the poetical 
name ? A 

3. Who said, ‘‘Good-bye, proud world, I’m 
going home”? ? - 

4. Who painted the picture ‘‘The Village 
Bride,”’ and where is it? 

5. ‘By whom was the poem ‘tHind and Pan- 
ther’’ written, and in defence of what ? 

6. What country has been called the ‘‘ Land 
o’ Cakes,’’ and why ? 

7. Who wrote ‘‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,” and 
on what was the story of the poem founded ? 

8. Who painted the celebrated picture ‘‘ The 
Blue Boy’’? What was it painted to prove ? 

9. What American building has been called 
the Cradle of Liberty. 

10. What was Chaucer’s A BC? 
request was it written ? 

Answers will appear Dec. 7, 1902. 


At whose 


Answers 
To questions published Oct. 12, 1902. 


1. Mary Campbell, to whom Burns was sup- 
posed to have been betrothed. She died in 
1786. 

2. Tennyson, in ‘‘ Death of the Old Year.” 

3. Della Cruscan School was a small society 
of English poets of both sexes, who originally 
met about 1785 in Florence, and who took their 
name from the Academia della Crusca of that 
city. 

4, Charles Lamb. Bridget and James Elia 
are Lamb’s sister Mary and brother John. 

5. Wordsworth. 

6. Noted for truthfulness to nature, and 
exactness for detail. Rembrandt, Ruysdael, 
Brauwer, Ostade, Jan Steen, Cuyp, Hals, and 
Wouvermans. 

7. Because they were brought from Athens 
by the Earl of Elgin. British Museum. 

8. Pope Nicholas V. in 1447-55. 

9. The sacred book of the Mohammedans. 
It is divided into one hundred and fourteen 
chapters. ; 

10. Sistine Chapel, Vatican. Picture con- 
tains three hundred and fourteen figures. 


LETTER-BOX. 


DorcHESTER, Mass. 
Dear Editér,—1 go to the Unitarian Sunday School 
at Meeting-house Hill; and, as | have never seen any 
enigmas in your paper sent by any of its members, I 
thought I would send some. I get your paper at Sun- 
day School, and I find great pleasure in working out 
the puzzles. ; 
Hoping to see this and the puzzles published, I re- 
/main Yours truly, 
E1izapntu L, MoseLery. 


ENIGMA VII. 


I Am composed of 17 letters. 

My 8, 4, is a negative word. 

My 9, 7, 11, 6, is a part of a person. 

My 9, 6, 17, is an insect. 

My 1, 14, 13, is something one takes in the daytime 
if he is tired. . 

My 15, 2, 16, is an animal. 

My 10, 8, is a preposition. 

My 3, 12, 16, is a boy’s nickname. 

My 5, 10, 16, is applied to a e-rtain a nount of land. 

My whole is the name of a great general. 

EvizABETH L. MosEeLey. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Au the words described contain the same number 
of letters. When rightly guessed and written one below 
the other, the diagonal beginning with the upper left- 
hand letter and ending with the lower right-hand letter 
will spell the name of a Civil War general. 

. A city of New York. 

. A city of Massachusetts. 

A kind of weariness. 

. An inhabitant of Madagascar. 
In a magical manner. 

- One of the United States. 

To restore. 

To seize or take. 

. A Theban general. 


COND OUP ww HE 


Henry A. JENKS. 


PUZZLE... 


Aw old astronomer am I. 

Pupil of Phebus, shall I tell why? 

Little golden threads I measure, 

Cut and drop the precious treasure 

In abysmal depths below,— 

Depths whose limits none can know. 
Seldom am I seen to sleep, 

Neither can I walk or creep; 

Yet, while riveted I stay, 

O’er the land I run all day. 

And, lest I cease to move at last, 

They bind my fetters strong and fast. 

You who feet and ankles own 

Pity me, for I have none. 

I crave your rose of Hogarth’s fashion, 
Your charming eye, with cunning lash on; 
For, while with face they have supplied me, 
Eyes, nose, mouth, chin, are all denied me. 
Two hands are mine; and what think you 
With these two hands I have to do? 

So bashful am I, O disgrace! 

I keep them always to my face; 

Yet busier hands you d ne’er discover, 
Though you should range the wide world over, 


* 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. III. 


Eniema V.— Rosa Nouchette Cary. 
Eniema VI.— Wellesley College. 
BIBLIcaL CHARADE.— Darius. 
DovsLEe Acrostic.— LoW. 
OverdO. 
NiteR. 
GodsenD. 
FistulouS. 
EndoW. 


WatcH. 
ConunpDRUM.— Chicago. 


BOOK TABLE. 


The space in Every Other Sunday is so scant for 
book reviewing that the Editor deems it wise to give 
hereafter a concise summary of the volumes noticed; 
made up, if possible, from the prefaces. In this way 
can be framed a succinct idea of what the author has 
tried to do, and by inference what the books embody. 


SimpLe TALKs aBour Reicion. Rey. Henry H. 
Hawkes, of Liverpool, Eng., presents here in seven 
chapters the essentials of personal and organized 
religion. He says in his preface, ‘This is a book 
for boys and girls. It is written in an unconyentional 
style. Young folks will get at its meaning all the 
more easily, and it is not intended for critical literary 
people. If it helpsa few parents and a few Sunday- 
School teachers to simplify great religious truths, that 
is all that it is meant to do.’’ The subjects treated are 
Religion, Human Nature, the Bible, Christian Re- 
ligion, the Christian Church, Worship, Culture of the 
Soul; but many collateral topics are woven in with each 
section. Scattered through the chapters are a few defi- 
nite questions and answers. An excellent help, we 
should say, not only for young people, but quite likely 
for their elders, who may wish a straightforward pres- 
entation of religion. (London, The Sunday-School 
Association. Cloth covers. Pages 161. Price, 75 
cents net: postage, 5 cents.) 


EvizapetH Fry. In this modest publication by 
J. E. Brown, we have a fluent, interesting account of 
‘“‘the Prisoners’ Friend.’* The author says: ‘The 
following short account of Elizabeth Fry, with quota- 
tions from her writings, was gathered mainly from her 
memoirs, edited by her two daughters in 1847, and 
given by the author in part to a class of Sunday schol- 
ars, without, at first, any idea of publication. Mrs. 
Fry belonged to theepeace-loving sect of Friends, by 
some termed Quakers; but the stream of her religious 
ardor and sympathy flowed far beyond its bounds. Va- 
rious interesting books have been written about her; 
but I have ventured to publish this little sketch in the 
hope it may convey some impulse toward good, some 
better appreciation of the life and labors of one who, 
like the Master she devotedly loved and served, went 
about doing good.” An excellent picture of Mrs. Fry 
fronts the title-page. The perusal of such a biography 
kindles enthusiasm for humanity. This little book will 
undoubtedly be read by many who do not care to take 
in hand a larger work. (London, The Sunday-School 
Association. Flexible covers. Pages 64. Price, 35 
cents net: postage, 3 cents.) 


Porms AND Reciratrions. The editor ofthis com- 
pilation, E. J. T., informs us that ‘‘the following col- 
lection of children’s poems has been mainly gathered 
from recitations given at one of our own Bands of Hope 
in England. Every one who has had experience in 
these or other children’s evenings knows how difficult 
it is to find pieces which are both interesting and of a 
healthy, moral tone; and on that account I have been 
asked to make a selection ofthe favorite ones which, in 
the hope of helping others, I have been glad to do.” 
There are about one hundred poems included in this 
plan. There will be quite a diversity of taste in using 
them. Some are old and familiar: others are somewhat 
new. Many authors are well known: others are not. 
The scope of the selection is quite large. (London, 
The Sunday-School Association. Paper covers. Pages 
96. Price, 25 cents net: postage, 2 cents.) 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. © 


Rey. Epwarp A. Horton, Eprror. _ 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 

The uniform subscription price of EVERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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25 Bracon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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